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C.. inspired word, recalled in 


Mediator Dei, teaches us that every- 
thing used in the Church should be 
of appropriate fineness. Under its 
as prompting, Will & Baumer has 
CANDLES directed its highest efforts to making 
candles worthy in every sense of 
serving the Church. The intense 
devotion to principles and high sense 
as of purpose fostered by this aim is 
reflected in the use of Will & Baumer 
church candles and church supplies 
round the world. It is our profound 
satisfaction that the clergy has 
deemed our efforts fit. 
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Correspondence 





No Lack of Interest 


Eprror: In its issue of July 22, AMERICA 
calls attention under Current Comment 
to a recent policy decision of the Cincin- 
nati archdiocesan school board. Fearing 
that some readers may misjudge the situa- 
tion and conclude that an adequate effort 
has not been made to maintain all grades 
of the Catholic school system, I wish to 
indicate certain facts to keep in view. 

The Archdiocese of Cincinnati enrolls 
75,292 children in the elementary grades, 
and 17,500 in regional high schools. These 
figures represent almost 85 per cent of all 
Catholic children of school age in the 
Archdiocese. The other 15 per cent are 


found in the scattered areas of our rural | 


communities. Very few dioceses can match 
this high ratio of the population in Catholic 
schools. 

During the past decade more than 800 
new elementary classrooms have been 
built, at a total cost of approximately $16 
million; and 12 regional high schools at a 
cost of more than $20 million. These fig- 
ures are cited in order to show the extent 
of the interest of the Church in Catholic 
education and the measure of support re- 
ceived from the Catholic laity. If, there- 
fore, it has been found necessary to dis- 
continue the first grade in several instances, 
the reason is not lack of interest or lack of 
effort, but rather the lack of qualified lay 
teachers and the desire to avoid over- 
crowding in those parishes which are ex- 
periencing an unusually high enrollment. 

We are pleased that you agree with the 
policy adopted by the Cincinnati arch- 
diocesan school board. 

(Mscr.) Eowarp A. McCartuy 
Archdiocesan Building Commission 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Organization Is Needed 


Evitor: After an unpleasant look at to- 
day's anti-Communist movements with all 
their obvious weaknesses, it would be very 
easy to conclude, as does one of your read- 
ers (6/17), “that the concept of organized 
anticommunism . . . has no place in Amer- 
ica.” An easy conclusion, surely, but also a 
tragic one, What advance would ever be 
made in any field if, dissatisfied with cur- 
rent efforts at progress, workers should con- 
clude that advance is impossible? 

If there are organizations maintained to 
eradicate or minimize other problems, why 
shouldn’t there be groups to oppose com- 
munism? The time has come to forget the 
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half-baked anti-Communist organizations 
and begin to outline a movement that is 
both genuinely social and intelligently and 
effectively anti-Communist; a movement 
that will not waste time in recriminations 
over what might have been, but will look 
toward the future, toward what can be, 
and with God’s help, may be. 

Joun DOoEBELE 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Equations 


Eprror: Your observation that the word 
fitting Hoffa best is not “guts” but “gall” 
was to the point. One might add also that 
in our society today viciousness is equated 
with courage, rudeness with initiative, lust 
with love, and so on. We are rapidly creat- 
ing a civilization that on many levels is bar- 
barian. 

GeorcE P. CARLIN 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Prayer for Authorities 


Epitor: Miss Mary E. McLaughlin’s letter 
(7/22) subtly draws attention to a regret- 
table omission in many missals. The “Prayer 
for Civil Authorities,” composed 160 years 
ago by a truly patriotic American, Arch- 
bishop John Carroll, is as solemn and im- 


pressive today as it was in those early days. 


Mary C. HuGHeEs 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 


Portrait of the Artist 


Envrtor: Prof. Charles A. Brady, who paints 
a “Portrait of Hemingway” (7/22), seems 
to have learned little from his model. If 
the good professor had only a fraction of 
the “obscure clarity” and “complex sim- 
plicity” of “Papa’s” famous style, we would 
have had a much clearer portrait of the 
artist. All he manages is an obscure com- 
plexity. If Hemingway could have decoded 
the phrases “sympathetically mediating the 
great Hispanic ethos,” and “stylistics ob- 
trusively tesselated,” I think he would have 
expressed the same thought more simply. 

GERARD E. O. GROENEGER 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Eprror: Congratulations to Charles Brady 
for his outstanding portrait of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. By reading this excellent article, I 
have gained a deeper appreciation of the 
man. 

F, LEBEL 
Inglewood, Calif. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


$6.00 


KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 
government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.j., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 

of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13 
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Current Comment 





The Berlin Struggle 


It’s common knowledge that there 
was a kind of unspoken speech built 
into the fireside chat President Ken- 
nedy delivered to the nation on July 25. 
His heavy stress was on military pre- 
paredness, but he also cautiously sug- 
gested and deliberately understated 
what are now being called the “political 
accommodations” we apparently hope 
to make with the Soviets. 

As we start out down this snaky and 
dangerous road of “negotiating” the 
Berlin crisis with Khrushchev, the Pres- 
ident’s thinking is undoubtedly dom- 
inated by some such questions and 
considerations as those that follow. 

We must somehow buy time on Ber- 
lin without backing down on our com- 
mitments to that city or selling out 
some other vital interest of the free 
world. How is this to be accomplished? 

Recently, on “Meet the Press,” Un- 
der Secretary of State Chester Bowles 
mentioned, in a moment of great can- 
dor, that there exists a wide spectrum 
of “negotiable matters” in Europe, and 
in Asia, too, with which we might bar- 
gain. Was Bowles speaking for the 
President? Or was he voicing a merely 
personal opinion? 

Is one such “negotiable matter” the 
West’s acceptance of the Oder-Neisse 
line as the finally ratified boundary be- 
tween Germany and Poland? Or will 
the Soviets demand much more than 
this token? Moreover, should we offer 
them even that much? And, if we do, 
and they accept, how much time will 
the deal buy? Then what shall we be 
forced to offer them next? 


... Only Beginning 


Another important factor in the Ber- 
lin dilemma: Despite the modest build- 
up we plan for our conventional forces, 
we are and shall remain overwhelm- 
ingly outfaced by the conventional 
forces of the Soviet Union. True, we 
have our stockpile of H-bombs, but 
Khrushchev is convinced that, so long 
as he fights with conventional weapons, 
we would never be morally callous 
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enough to push the big nuclear button. 
Our military position, therefore, is 
weak. This makes our bargaining posi- 
tion weak. 

Nevertheless, we are banking heavily 
on Soviet reluctance to go to war, even 
over Berlin. For one thing, the Russians 
fear the Chinese, and in war would 
have them at their backs. War is not 
popular in the Soviet Union. If it comes, 
the Kremlin may have trouble with the 
satellite countries. Finally, the USSR 
would obviously like to get on with the 
pursuit of its economic goals. War 
would make this impossible. 

Whatever __poliical | “accommoda- 
tions” we make with the Soviet Union, 
they must not lead us onto the slippery 
path of appeasement. Once we set our 
feet on that road there will be no place 
left on which to make a stand. This 
thought must be uppermost in Mr. 
Kennedy's mind. 


Smiling Envoy Gagarin 


During his Havana triumph before 
moving on to Brazil Major Yuri Gagarin 
may have missed one cue—when he 
failed, in reply to a question, to point 
out the link Letween dialectical ma- 
terialism and space flying. But, by and 
large, the winsome young cosmonaut 
did his PR job beamishly, captivating 
Cuban revolutionaries to Khrushchev’s 
heart’s content. Standing dapper and 
diminutive next to gargantuan Fidel 
Castro, he must have flattered his hosts, 
filling their need for symbols of stature, 
respectability and self-assurance. 

During the Cuban anniversary fes- 
tivities (July 26-28), nothing in the 
Soviet press—not even President Ken- 
nedy’s address—matched the attention 
given the Gagarin visit. Two special 
correspondents, N. Denisov and V. 
Borovsky, kept Pravda supplied with 
details. 

Gagarin’s mission is so transparent 
in its meaning that no spelling out 
would seem called for. Yet Pravda 
thought otherwise. “This grandiose, 
heartfelt demonstration,” readers are 
told, “shows the love of the Cuban 
people for the Soviet Union, for N. 









Khrushchev.” More importantly, “for 
millions of Cubans, the Soviet cos- 
monaut in himself embodies the best 
traits of the Communist.” 

The Cuban press did not miss the 
message. In Gagarin’s smiling face, 
wrote Combate, “we see the triumph of 
a nation that struggles for peace, sci- 
entific and cultural progress.” This 
means, in plainer words, that by re- 
ceiving Yuri Gagarin, Cubans “are 
receiving the world of the future.” It 
is good for us to remember the single- 
purposiveness of everything done by a 
totalitarian government. Whether the 
USSR sends out the Moiseyev Dancers 
or the appealing young cosmonaut, the 
intent is quite simply to project a joyous 
image of the “new life” and the wave of 
the future. 


Britain Goes to Market 


Great Britain intends to seek nego- 
tiations for membership in the European 
Common Market, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan announced on July 31. 

Mr. Macmillan stressed that Britain 
will join the six nations of the Common 
Market only if adequate concessions are 
made “to meet the special needs of the 
United Kingdom, of the Commonwealth 
and of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation.” 

Still, the Prime Minister's announce- 
ment is enormously significant. He him- 
self made plain his conviction that 
British membership in the Common 
Market is of the utmost importance. 
Failure of the negotiations, he warned, 
would have far-reaching effects on the 
whole structure of British foreign pol- 
icy. 

An Irish periodical, the Leader, had 
on July 15 criticized the British atti- 
tude toward the Common Market in 
these terms: 

The British want to detach the 
economic effects from the inner 
cause and reality. This is the reali- 
zation of Europe as an entity, a 
body, a family with claims on the 
allegiance of all its children. It is 
a Christian idea, and the success 
it meets is one of the most striking 
instances in post-Reformation his- 
tory of Christianity in public life. 

Because we agree with the Leader’s 
understanding of the true meaning of 
the Common Market, we trust that its 
judgment of British motives is mis- 
taken. 
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One Briton named Macmillan, at any 
rate, is well aware, as he said on July 
31, that the Common Market “has an 
important political objective, namely, 
to promote unity and stability in Eu- 
rope which is so essential a factor in 
the struggle for freedom and progress 
throughout the world.” That should be 
the true goal of British policy. 


VIP from Nigeria 


The sparse audience which showed 
up to hear Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tawafa 
Balewa address the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 26 is no measure of 
the importance of the man. While the 
public gallery was filled, only one-third 
of the seats on the House floor were 
occupied. Our missing Representatives 
must have had compelling business else- 
where. No other excuse could possibly 
have justified their absence as the first 
Prime Minister of newly independent 
Nigeria paid his respects to the United 
States. 

Sir Abubakar is the leader of what 
could become the most powerful nation 
in Black Africa. Its present population 
of 35 million makes it the largest coun- 
try composed predominantly of Negro 
peoples in the world. A former British 
colony, Nigeria made the transition to 
independence last October with no 
stress or strain. In contrast to the cha- 
otic Congo, the new nation was 
launched under what eloquent Sir Abu- 
bakar fondly calls an “arc of tranquil- 
lity.” Somehow this shrewd, energetic 
leader had discovered the secret of na- 
tional unity—no mean feat in Nigeria, 
a nation as potentially divided as the 
Congo. 

Sir Abubakar uncovered his secret 
here in the United States. Impressed by 
our pluralistic society during a 1955 
visit to these shores, he said he had 
found “inspiration” in our unity amid 
diversity of race, color and creed. 
Aware of our racial problem, he re- 
mains sympathetic to our “gallant ef- 
fort” to solve it. His is a friendship we 
can’t afford to lose. 


Threat to British Guiana 


If Cheddi Jagan and his People’s 
Progressive party win the elections in 
British Guiana on August 21, as now 
seems probable, Jagan will no doubt 
be Premier when his country becomes 
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independent in 1962. This could be 
very bad news. To judge by his record, 
Jagan is a Communist. 

After winning in an earlier national 
election eight years ago, Jagan un- 
leashed such acts of violence and pro- 
Communist propaganda that the British 
Governor stepped in, suspending the 
Constitution and jailing Jagan. The six 
months behind bars taught him to walk 
warily perhaps, but they hardly changed 
his ideas. On the contrary, he has be- 
come an ardent and vociferous admirer 
of Fidel Castro. 

On July 6 Lord Malcolm Douglas- 
Hamilton, former British MP, proposed, 
after a visit to Georgetown, the coun- 
try’s capital, that the U.S. and British 
governments take joint action to head 
off a Castro-like Communist take-over 
under Jagan’s leadership. British Guiana 
is small, but a Red foothold there would 
funnel in arms and propaganda from 
Havana and Moscow to help subvert 
neighboring Venezuela, Brazil and other 
Latin American countries. 

The elections this month will be no 
shoo-in for Jagan and his PPP, how- 
ever, because politics in British Guiana 
is complicated by racial and other 
factors. Almost half (46 per cent) of 
the population are East Indians, like 
Jagan, and they normally vote for him. 
His principal opponent, a Negro, Forbes 
Burnham, can count on almost as many 
votes among the descendants of African 
slaves. Incidentally, the religious schools 
are a live issue in the struggle. Three 
Catholic and 48 Protestant schools were 
recently confiscated and nationalized by 
the PPP Minister of Education. We 
repeat: elections will be held August 21. 


Second in Rome 


The papal Secretary of State is more 
than just a “foreign minister.” He is 
the Pontiff's Prime or First Minister in 
the original sense of the word. Since 
the Pope, unlike constitutional kings, 
rules as well as reigns, his Prime Min- 
ister is not the “head of the govern- 
ment” but a faithful and true executor 
of the Pope’s policy. Yet, the Secretary 
of State is not by any means a mere 
administrator. He has a major role in 
formulating as well as in executing 
papal policy. For this reason, Pope Pius 
XII failed to appoint a successor to 
Cardinal Maglione, his first Secretary, 
who died in 1944. For the rest of his 





long pontificate, Pius XII chose to be 
his own Secretary of State. 

Domenico Cardinal Tardini, who 
died July 30 at the age of 73, spent his 
whole life preparing for this responsible 
and exacting office. Under Pius XII he 
shared some of this work with the 
present Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal 
Montini. His appointment as Secretary 
of State by Pope John XXIII almost 
immediately after the conclave was re- 
garded as a natural choice. 

Considering the importance of this 
office, it is not surprising that specula- 
tion is rife in Rome today as to the 
future Secretary. The choice would give 
a clue to the state of opinion within the 
Vatican today. One conscientious cor- 
respondent, Barrett McGurn, of the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, links the decision 
to the trend toward the internationali- 
zation of the central administration in 
Rome. The Church today is thinking 
more than ever in global terms and less 
in what might appear excessively Ital- 
ian and European terms. The personal- 
ity of the new Secretary of State will be 
a gauge of how far this trend has gone. 


Welfare a la Newburgh 


George Washington slept there, but 
that’s not the reason Newburgh, N.Y., 
is in the news today. This little city of 
31,000, sixty miles up the Hudson from 
Manhattan, is currently waging its own 
revolutionary war all over. “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for loafers” 
and “No taxation for cohabitation’— 
these are the battle cries aimed at the 
red coats in Albany and Washington. 

It all started when Newburgh got 
tired of spending a third of its budget 
(or $983,000) for social welfare—even 
though State and Federal grants sup- 
plied $424,000. Last May the county 
refused to take over the city’s problem, 
so Newburgh instructed its city man- 
ager to draw up a plan that would avoid 
tax increases “even if it means the loss 
of State and Federal subsidies.” 

The 13-point program that resulted 
was revolutionary. It proposed to make 
sure that cash would not be misspent. 
So, relief money was to be paid in 
vouchers for food, rent and clothing. It 
refused aid to anyone who quit his job 
or refused to work. Reliefers would have 
to work out their subsidies on city jobs. 
No family could expect to make more 
on relief than the poorest paid city em- 
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ployee. Mothers of illegitimate children 
could not increase their allotment by 
having more children. Moreover, aid 
would be available for only three 
months of any year. 

Authorities in Albany were quick to 
point out that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence didn’t allow Newburgh all 
this freedom. Putting reliefers to work 
eliminated jobs and was in conflict with 
the antirecession policy of the 1961 
Social Security amendments. The law, 
moreover, guaranteed aid for 14 
months, not three. There were, in fact, 
legal objections to 11 of the 13 points. 

Washington indicated a willingness to 
resolve its differences, but Albany is 
still fearful that the spirit of mutiny 
may spread to other towns and other 
areas. Newburgh’s program is “tough.” 
In some respects it is unfeelingly stern. 
Granted that Newburgh’s program is 
meant to deal with various real abuses, 
a little professional advice might come 
in handy, just to make sure that the 
baby of social justice is not being 
pitched out with the bath water. 


Wide-Screen Religion 


Hollywood is tackling the “big story” 
once again. The men who immortalized 
Hercules, Spartacus and the rest—so 
Variety reports—have no less than four 
lives of Christ in current production. 
You would imagine that the clergy 
would be happy at the news. But if 
they heed the Rev. Sidney Lanier, As- 
sistant Rector of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church in New York, they'll head for 
the hills instead of the box office. 

The snag, of course, is that the movie 
makers don’t know what they’re getting 
into. The Gospels tell a history, right 
enough, but one whose dimensions out- 
strip the widest-angled screen. For the 
life of our Lord, as they tell it, is more 
than the sum of the words and actions 
of a first-century Palestinian. It is also 
the expression of a Word, God's ulti- 
mate and definitive message addressed 
to all mankind in every age. To satisfy 
Christians, these films in the making 
must present both aspects of this single 
life—must somehow utter the mystery 
of the Incarnation. This will land the 
movie-makers into trouble. 

For, if,we judge Hollywood by for- 
mer efforts in the field of saga, every- 
thing in these new “Lives” will be 
overwhelmingly authentic. The re- 
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searchers will reproduce the robes, char- 
iots and what-have-you exactly as they 
were. The crib, the pretorium and the 
temple will be perfect in every detail. 
All possible scenes will be shot in their 
original locales. This stress on the ex- 
ternal letter is exactly what the evangel- 
ists avoided, knowing that it would root 
our Lord in the irrevocable past and 
make His life irrelevant to us. 

We hope with Dr. Lanier that it will 
not be so and that the producers will 
take their cue from the Gospels. If they 
do, they will shift their eyes from ex- 
ternals to the inner mystery and try to 
catch in celluloid, not a dead figure of 
history, however impressive, but the 
living Lord who speaks to us in chal- 
lenge and in love. In brief, we hope 
they page Bergman, not DeMille. 


The Pope and the Credo 


An immense group of French Cath- 
olic Actionists on pilgrimage to Rome 
heard the other day a few informal 
words from Pope John XXIII. They in- 
dicated where his heart lies in the 
matter of congregational singing. 

Addressing an assembly of four 
Cardinals, more than 40 archbishops 
and bishops, 600 chaplains and over 
6,000 congress members, the Pope 
recalled that the day before, at the 
Solemn Papal Mass for the canonization 
of St. Bertille, he had intoned the 
Credo “frankly somewhat at random, 
not following the exact notes or key” 
indicated in the book held before his 
eyes by the Cardinal Dean, but “follow- 
ing the recollection of a distant melody.” 

What next? A surprise. The Pope 
heard the answer, as he said, not in 
the “habitual, delicate polyphony of 
the Sistine Chapel choir,” but in the 
“prodigious and spontaneous harmony 
of all your voices; it was truly the 
symphonalis arima (symphonic spirit) 
of the entire Catholic Church.” So 
the hearts and voices of all parts of the 
world were united in response to the 
simple call of the Creed. 

That tremendous congregational re- 
sponse of the Dumont Credo caused 
“indescribable emotion” in the Pope's 
soul. It was “a public and vibrant 
proclamation of the Catholic faith, on 
an unusually solemn occasion,” and it 
“expressed the great mystery of Church 
unity.” 

When will the blessed day come 








when Catholic congregations in all the 
United States will respond to the cele- 
brant’s intonation, instead of leaving 
that task and privilege to the paid 
singers in the choir loft? 


Splitting Auto Profits 


Until July 28 negotiations between 
the auto companies and the United 
Auto Workers had gone their usual 
humdrum way. Concentrating on the 
Big Three—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler—the union had been leisurely 
buiiding a case for greater security for 
600,000 auto workers. Conscious of the 
public interest in the bargaining, it had 
traded charges with the companies over 
the blame for inflation. 

Then on July 28 the industry maver- 
ick, American Motors, which is not a 
party to the “parallel bargaining” of 
the Big Three, offered to UAW a three- 
year contract featuring profit sharing. 
In addition to annual wage increases of 
7 cents an hour, the maker of the pop- 
ular Rambler agreed to pay into a 
Progress-sharing Fund 10 per cent of 
all pretax profits remaining after a de- 
duction for stockholders of 10 per cent 
of the company’s net worth. (Had the 
plan been in operation last year, each 
of the 23,000 UAW members at Amer- 
ican Motors would have received $360 
in profits.) The company offer was con- 
ditioned on UAW’s willingness to aban- 
don the cost-of-living clause and the 
annual improvement factor which have 
been in auto contracts for the past dec- 
ade. 

The American Motors proposal raises 
delicate problems for both UAW and 
the Big Three. In 1958 UAW asked for 
the same kind of profit-sharing plan it 
has now been freely offered. It is re- 
luctant, however, to sacrifice the cost- 
of-living and annual improvement 
clauses. As for the Big Three, they re- 
jected UAW’s profit-sharing demand 


three years ago on the ground that it - 


conflicted with the American system of 
private enterprise. Furthermore, the 
cost-of-living and annual improvement 
clauses which American Motors pro- 
poses to junk are the brain children of 
GM. It looks very much as if American 
Motors, which rocked Detroit by suc- 
cessfully pioneering the compact car, 
is now intent on shocking its competi- 
tors by breaking fresh and promising 
ground in labor relations. 
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ALTER GOERLITZ, in his excellent The Ger- 

man General Staff, describes Immediatvor- 
trag—the right to unhindered and uncontrolled 
access to the supreme war lord—as the most im- 
portant right of the chief of the old Imperial 
German Great General Staff. 

Underlying this right was the principle that, 
since the Chief of the General Staff assumed 
sole responsibility for the collective judgment of 
the staff, he should be able to present that ad- 
vice alone, and with the maximum prestige 
possible. 

The Prussian, and later German Great Gen- 
eral Staff, was accorded so much Immediatvor- 
trag that, in the latter days of World War I, it 
steamrollered its way into control of the entire 
military, political and economic apparatus of the 
state. 

This abuse was made possible by the absence 
of effective constitutional controls. 

The Congress of the United States, while pre- 
serving and strengthening fundamental consti- 
tutional controls, has wisely accorded to the 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff “un- 
hindered and uncontrolled” access to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mindful of the consequences of one-service 
dominance under the old German system, Con- 
gress has gone one step further, permitting direct 
access to the President and to Congress by the 
chiefs of the respective services, within the scope 
of their responsibilities. 

The Joint Chiefs system made possible the 
victories over Germany and Japan. Once ade- 
quate resources were provided, it made possible 
attainment of the national objective in Korea. 
It has made possible deterrence of the Soviets 
from all-out war for some fifteen years. 

The preponderance of the evidence available 
indicates that the Joint Chiefs were never given 
responsibility for the planning and execution of 
the ill-fated Cuban invasion. 

The defeat of the West in Laos occurred be- 
fore appreciable American forces and, conse- 
quently, the Joint Chiefs, could be directly 
involved. 

Despite this, President Kennedy has permitted 
a major part of the blame for both disasters to 
devolve upon the Joint Chiefs and, notably, upon 
its chairman, Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer. The 
President has done this by failing to make a 
prompt and effective defense of the Joint Chiefs 











Mr. Kennepy has served in the U.S. Army, the 
U.S. Air Force, the Air Force Reserve and the 
National Guard. 





Immediatvortrag— 








against Sen. Albert Gore of Tennessee and other 
critics, and by his recent appointment of Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor as his “military adviser.” 

The recent pictures of General Taylor cruis- 
ing on Nantucket Sound with President Ken- 
nedy have made it plain who has Immediat- 
vortrag. It is Immediatvortrag, however, without 
appreciable responsibility. 

Gen. Lemnitzer is left with legal responsibility 
for the military advice given the President, but 
with the knowledge that his advice is subject 
to review and revision by General Taylor. 

With a four-star Army general on the White 
House staff, a four-star Army general as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs and a third four-star 
Army general—the Chief of Staff of the Army— 
among their own number, the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force are faced with a dramatic and almost 
revolutionary shift of power and prestige. 

The imbalance of military advice and at least 
apparent power that Congress has been anxious 
to avoid now has been brought about through 
administrative action. 

The circumstances of General Taylor's ap- 
pointment, following his disputes with then 
President Eisenhower and the appearance of 
his book, The Uncertain Trumpet, at a crucial 
and apparently calculated point in the 1960 
Presidential campaign carry a stronger overtone 
of personal and partisan politics than is good for 
the military or for the country as a whole. 


—_ KENNEDY has made a serious admin- 
istrative error. In an hour that demands 
clarity, trust and confidence, he has made an 
appointment that can only confuse the channels 
of advice, planning and execution. Sooner or 
later, this is bound to produce mistrust, doubt 
and irritation within the military establishment. 

Mr. Kennedy has a duty to rectify this situa- 
tion. He has, further, an obligation in justice to 
clear General Lemnitzer’s name, or to do an 
honest job of firing him. If he chooses the latter 
course, then the general should be allowed to 
state with precision the role played in the Cuban 
and Laotian crises by the President and _ his 
White House advisers on the one hand, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the other. 

The story of this relationship can be divorced 
from “hard” details of planning, execution and 
military intelligence. As such, its continued sup- 
pression as “security information” cannot be 
justified, and should not be tolerated by the 
Congress or by the public. 

WiLuiaM V. KENNEDY 
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ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC 


"9 lypteared at this time of year the heat in the nation’s 
capital is so savage that it must gravely be reck- 
oned as a factor in international relations and Con- 
gressional deliberations. But this has been an unusually 
clement summer, and the inhabitants can hardly believe 
their luck. Only mad dogs and Englishmen still go 
out in the midday sun, but when the sun goes down, 
there has sometimes been a breeze or two, and the 
rain has actually produced a lessening in the humidity. 
Washington is a wasteland, recreationally speaking. 
The Potomac is polluted and gives off awful odors. But 
at least the people who stayed here can sit in their tiny 
Georgetown gardens or w alk in beautiful Rock Creek 
Park without being overcome by heat prostration. 

Usually, at this time of year, the atmospheric condi- 
tions generate crackling or intemperate exchanges on 
the floor of Congress. Nothing of the sort has hap- 
pened so far. Even the bitterness over the failure of the 
President’s education bill to get out of the Rules Com- 
mittee has not reached print. The Senate has been 
functioning in an air of almost pastoral calm. 

The only hot-weather excitement of note was the 
to-do over the alleged imminent resignation or firing 
of Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles. That was, 


On All Horizons 


however, a short-lived affair and had the mild suspense 
of a comic western. When Mr. Bowles felt the hot 
breath of his enemies on his neck, he signaled the 
press, which went pounding to his rescue. The Presi- 
dent, at his press conference, coolly averred the whole 
thing had never happened. 

Even the President’s televised speech on the Berlin 
crisis failed to generate any real tension. Perhaps it was 
because, as James Reston, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, pointed out, while the 
President was publicly calling for more arms and men 
to fight if necessary, he was, in private, instructing his 
diplomats to talk their way out of the crisis, if possible. 
A final note of fantasy was added during these days of 
military build-up by the visit of our disarmament chief, 
John J. McCloy, to Premier Khrushchev, who several 
weeks ago put on his general’s uniform to emphasize 
his militant stand on Berlin. One presumes they went 
swimming together—because they had nothing to talk 
about. 

Washington has no heroes and no villains this sum- 
mer. Everyone has remained normal-size in the un- 
wontedly temperate air. The only recognizable bad 
guys are those who appear from time to time in grisly 
television films made in the Senate Caucus Room, 
where Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) is conducting 
hearings on juvenile delinquency. None of the people 
involved in producing this bloody TV nonsense will 
admit to being in favor of it. They all say the pressure 
comes from the top. ’ Mary McGrory 


August selection, which broke all pre- 
vious records for initial sales, was the 
sober and scholarly Robert Bellarmine, 





Saint and Scholar, by James Brodrick, 
S.J. CBC’s address is 920 Broadway, 





GREAT BOOKS « The Ford Foun- 
dation awarded $25,000 to the Catholic 
School Board of the Louisville, Ky., 
Archdiocese for evaluation of its Junior 
Great Books program. The project con- 
sists of out-of-school discussions of clas- 
sic works of literature, history, science 
and religion for talented students from 


the fifth grade through high school. 


PATRICIAN YEAR « Hibernians un- 
able to join in the Dublin celebration 
of the 15th centenary of St. Patrick’s 
death can stil] attend in spirit. A 64- 
page, handsomely illustrated booklet, 
St. Patrick’s Achievements, plus a color- 
ful pin and a souvenir prayerbook, can 
be had for $1 by writing the Congress 
Director, 62-63 Eccles St., Dublin 7, 
Ireland. 


HEADS TOGETHER « More than 
1,500 religious superiors and counselors 
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will meet in the second National Con- 
gress of Religious, Aug. 16-19, at Notre 
Dame University. The Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, Car- 
dinal Valeri, will be guest of honor. 


FISCA ¢ The Filipino Student Cath- 
olic Assn. will hold its national conven- 
tion at Chicago this Labor Day week- 
end, Sept. 1-3. Discussion sessions on 
Philippine problems are planned. In- 
quiries through FISCA, 1220 Catalpa 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


CREDIT DEPT. « Mrs. George Ver- 
gara, of New Rochelle, N.Y., a UN 
consultant and an active. civic leader, 
will receive the 1961 Archbishop Noll 
award. 


CBC ¢ The Catholic Book Club re- 
cently announced new evidence of the 
high quality of its membership. CBC’s 


New York 10, N.Y. 


NEWS «© The Latin American Bishops’ 
Council (CELAM) publishes a monthly 
newsletter, Boletin Informativo, now in 
its fifth year. It gives detailed news 
of notable developments in the Church 
throughout Latin America. (CELAM, 
Apartado Aereo 52-78, Bogota, Colom- 
bia. $4 annually; $6 by airmail.) 


MARTYRS « A library of exciting 
story-pamphlets is being built up by 
the promoters of the cause of the 40 
beatified martyrs of the Reformation 
in England and Wales. Each pamphlet 
is a factual, documented account of the 
life and martyrdom of one or several of 
the Forty. A pack of the 15 pamphlets 
completed to date can be had for $2.50. 
Inquiries or orders to Cause of the 
Martyrs, 31 Farm St., London, W. 1, 
England. W.H.Q. 


America 
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Editorials. 





Korea’s Military Regime 


O* August 16, the Supreme Council for National Re- 
construction, the military junta which overthrew 
the democratic regime of Korean Premier John M. 
Chang, will be three months old. Since its illegal action 
last spring, the junta has been busy consolidating its 
power at home and dissipating doubts of its intentions 
abroad, especially in the United States. It has mounted 
a tough, no-nonsense drive against corruption, which 
has been widespread in Korea, and has launched an 
austerity crusade. It has muzzled the press, curbed free 
speech and restricted the right of free association. It has 
jailed several thousand alleged racketeers and trouble- 
makers. So involved has it been in these activities that it 
has not yet had much time to devote to the stagnant 
Korean economy, although the dismal state of the econ- 
omy was one of the two reasons—the other being the 
corruption and incapacity of government—which the 
junta offered to justify its seizure of power. 

Originally, the United States opposed the military 
coup, as our representatives in Korea at the time— 
Marshall Green, then chargé d’affaires, and the former 
UN Commander, Gen. Carter B. Magruder—made 
bluntly clear to the leaders of the junta. Not only was 
Washington concerned about the image which a U.S.- 
backed authoritarian regime would project on the 
Asiatic and world scene; it was also very worried about 
the future effectiveness of the UN forces deployed 
along the 1953 armistice line. To stage their revolt, the 
Korean generals and colonels were obliged to deceive, 
and then disobey, the UN Commander; and once the 
rule of military obedience is broken, the ugly possibility 
of a second breakdown of authority, in even more dan- 
gerous circumstances, can never be completely dis- 
counted. 

As the weeks went by and the junta, despite an inter- 
nal power struggle which led to the ouster and arrest of 
Lieut. Gen. Chang Do Young, former Army Chief of 
Staff, secured its hold on the country, the U.S. govern- 
ment was confronted with a limited number of choices. 
It could support a civil war aimed at restoring parlia- 
mentary government. It could withdraw its troops, as 
well as its financial aid, and leave the junta to its own 
resources. Or it could swallow its doubts and disap- 
pointment, work with the junta and strive to persuade it 
to adopt a benign and constructive policy. 

It probably didn’t require a great deal of heavy think- 
ing in the White House and State Department to con- 
vince Washington that it really had no choice except to 
work with Maj. Gen. Pak Chung Hi’s regime. Civil 
war might well shatter the Korean Army, as well as 
convulse the country, and withdrawal from Korea 
would weaken Japan and the whole U.S. position in the 
North Pacific. Our new Ambassador to Korea, career 
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diplomat Samuel Berger, has obviously gone to his post 
with instructions to maintain friendly relations with the 
junta and try to steer it into constructive ways. 

This will not be an easy task. Unfortunately, the 
junta, in its efforts to buttress its power by destroying 
all potential opposition, has taken a number of regret- 
table steps which it may find difficult to retrace. Its 
decision to arrest former Premier Chang, for instance, 
was scarcely calculated to encourage confidence in its 
reiterated promises to restore democracy as soon as con- 
ditions permit. Many Americans know John Chang and 
they may be pardoned for nursing a deep suspicion 
about the accusations against him. Most of them would 
probably agree with foreign correspondent Robert 
Hewett’s estimate—in the July 6 Minneapolis Tribune 
—that to charge Mr. Chang with being a Communist 
collaborator, as the junta has done, is “ludicrous.” 

Nothing would so contribute to building American 
confidence in the junta’s intentions as the immediate 
release of Mr. Chang and his associates. The police-state 
process of accusation and arrest has been for too long a 
way of political life in South Korea. To break this prac- 
tice is no less necessary for the future of Korean democ- 
racy than is the struggle against corruption. We hope 
that Ambassador Berger can persuade the junta of this. 


Resumption of Tests 


A THE PRESENT critical juncture in our political and 
military affairs, the United States must seriously 
consider the resumption of nuclear-weapons tests. As 
President Kennedy reminded us on July 25, we face a 
world-wide threat which stretches far beyond the pres- 
ent Berlin crisis. Our prosperity, if not our virtue, makes 
us a peace-loving nation. But we are forced by an ag- 
gressive and ruthless enemy to adopt a posture of 
constant military vigilance. Merely to survive in today’s 
world, we must be consistently ready to fight. 

Readiness to fight is not only our practical need but 
our moral duty. A global rule of law would surely be 
preferable to the present chaotic and explosive condi- 
tion of international affairs. But the world rule of law 
does not exist. It therefore devolves on us, in co-opera- 
tion with our allies, to mobilize the forces needed to 
maintain peace and order against the forces of Com- 
munist revolution and subsequent tyranny. Surrender 
or appeasement for the sake of peace are not options 
morally open to us. 

Yet obviously, for mundane as well as moral reasons, 
we want to avoid the extreme form of resistance ‘to 
Communist aggression—an all-out nuclear war. The 
mutual destruction of the Soviet Union and the West 
by multimegaton bombs cannot be an objective of our 
national policy on any grounds, moral, political or mili- 
tary. Nor can it rationally be an objective of Soviet 
policy, as the Communist party of the Soviet Union 
recognized in its recently published new party program. 

But as the same party program made abundantly 
clear, the Soviet Union has not renounced the goal of 
a world Communist revolution. Through “peaceful 
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competition” and power diplomacy, through internal 
subversion and what the party jargon calls support for 
“the sacred struggle of the oppressed peoples and their 
just anti-imperialist wars of liberation,” the Soviet 
Union will relentlessly put severe pressure on us. 

Like it or not, then, we are in a fight for survival 
and must be ready to use force if necessary to protect 
ourselves. It behooves us to develop, as rapidly as 
possible, a wide and sophisticated range of instruments 
of force suited to the moral, political and military pur- 
poses of our national policy. The threat of retaliation 
with massive hydrogen bombs is no longer adequate 
to our aims. 

As Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) said in an 
interview published in U.S. News & World Report, 
July 17: 

Weapons that we are reluctant to use, and that 
our allies would be even more reluctant to see 
used, do not constitute the ideal deterrent to the 
Kremlin in its present emboldened state. The 
Kremlin apparently does not consider it credible 
that we would resort to all-out H-bomb war over 
Berlin. It could also not be blamed if it considered 
it not too credible that we would employ small 
H- and A-weapons for tactical purposes on the ter- 
ritory of our allies. 


Senator Dodd is certainly not suggesting that we 
renounce the use of nuclear weapons. He is ur ying that 
we create and test nuclear weapons which wall better 
serve our national purposes and which the Russians 
cannot doubt that we will use. 

We need to increase and develop our so-called con- 
ventional arms. But even more we need to perfect and 
refine our nuclear weapons. The relevant moral distinc- 
tion is not between conventional and nuclear arms, but 
between the discriminate and indiscriminate use of 
any kind of arms in fighting a war. We require a range 
of weapons—nuclear and conventional—which we can 
use with a reasonable degree of precision and control 
for the accomplishment of our legitimate military and 
political aims, if we must use force to achieve those 
aims. 

Two nuclear weapons in particular are theoretically 
possible and could be made operative through testing. 
One is a “clean” warhead for long-range strategic mis- 
siles. Such a warhead would wreak terrible destruction 
on the area where it exploded. But it would do this 
without significant contamination of the atmosphere. 
Such a limitation of the destructive effect of our stra- 
tegic missiles would be enough to make the clean war- 
head desirable. However, it cannot be accomplished 
without testing. 

Another weapon whose realization depends on testing 
is the neutron bomb. In his July 17 U.S. News & World 
Report interview, Senator Dodd described the neutron 
bomb as a weapon which has the ability to kill without 
physical destruction of property and without radioac- 
tive fallout. This bomb would be far better suited to 
battlefield use than any tactical weapon we now pos- 
sess. It would be a more truly military weapon because 
our forces could use it against enemy personnel without 
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the risk of endangering the surrounding civilian popu- 
lation through fallout. The neutron bomb would also 
have a further use as the warhead of an antimissile 
missile. 

As we noted last week, the Administration’s military 
policy is moving in the direction of a more sophisti- 
cated, varied and controllable weaponry. We have only 
praise for the policy as far as it goes. But to achieve 
its own purposes, the policy must also include renewed 
nuclear tests. 

Even if the Soviet Union is faithfully observing the 
present moratorium on _ testing—a large assumption, 
indeed—the test ban freezes both sides in a balance of 
terror based on the hydrogen bomb of the 1950’s. We 
want to escape from this impasse by developing modern 
weapons suited to limited and rational warfare. That 
means that we must resume nuclear-weapons testing— 
now. 


The Moscow Encyclical 


HE WORLD has been treated to two encyclicals in 

two weeks, one from Rome and the other from 
Moscow. Each is the third in a series. Both are long 
documents. Surprisingly, both proclaim a similar mis- 
sion of “delivering all men from social inequality, from 
every form of oppression and exploitation, from the 
horrors of war,” and of “improving the tenor of life in 
the present generation with a view to preparing a 
better future for the coming generations.” But here 
similarities end. 

Moscow’s pronouncement is spiced with a commit- 
ment to struggle—the struggle against counter-ideol- 
ogies, imperialism, national revisionism, bourgeois capi- 
talism and chauvinism. Its “Bright Future,” with the 
promise of things that were long since supposed to be 
realities, is something of an admission of past failures. 
“In the course of the second decade,” Russians can 
hope for cheap power and electrification for the coun- 
tryside, cheap capital and consumer goods, better 
transportation, reliable telephone and radio communi- 
cations and a link-up system of television stations. If all 
goes well, in twenty years they will have more food and 
a six-hour working day in a 36-hour working week. 
Night shifts will be abolished. Education and medical 
care will be free for all. New and comfortable housing 
will be provided for all citizens, rent-free. The price of 
all this pie is support of the Communist party. The 
last line of the manifesto makes it perfectly clear that, 
whether they want all this or not, “the present genera- 
tion of Soviet people shall live under communism.” 

In Pope John XXIII’s Mater et Magistra, on the other 
hand, we hear the serene and optimistic voice of a 
paternal teacher. His letter does not rely on statistics 
of metric tons and kilowatt hours for its impact. Its 
dynamic message springs from the undated mysteries 
of our spiritual brotherhood. And its promise is a 
prayer to God that, “human society being restored to 
order, all nations may firmly enjoy prosperity, happi- 
ness and peace.” 
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VINCENT S. KEARNEY 


The Congo’s Year of Independence 


30, 1960, Leopoldville, the capital city of the 

Congo, had something to cheer about last May 
25. Word had flashed from UN headquarters in New 
York that the most thoroughly disliked foreign diplo- 
mat serving in the Congo was resigning his post as 
personal representative of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. The aloof, inaccessible Rajeshwar 
Dayal was returning to Pakistan where he had served 
as Indian High Commissioner before taking charge of 
an ill-fated UN mission in the Congo. 

The Congolese have had strong feelings on the sub- 
ject of Rajeshwar Dayal. Rightly or wrongly, they laid 
much of the blame for the sorry plight of the Congo at 
his door. He had plunged, recklessly and unwarrant- 
edly, so they claimed, into the internal political strug- 
gle that has 
kept the Con- 
go seething 
since the mo- 
ment of inde- 
pendence last summer. Where he should have been 
impartial, the UN representative played favorites. As 
a result of his policies, the rabble-rousing Patrice 
Lumumba, who had flirted dangerously with the Soviet 
bloc in the early days of chaos, appeared as the UN’s 
anointed in the Congo. Later, it was charged, he 
threw the full weight of UN support behind Lumum- 
ba’s self-appointed successor as Prime Minister, the 
left-wing Antoine Gizenga. To many Congolese, the 
UN, whose mission it was to protect the nation’s inde- 
pendence and save the country from disintegration, 
was a Red front and its chief in the Congo a Com- 
munist stooge. 

To appreciate the full impact of Mr. Dayal’s role 
in Congolese politics, one must understand 1) the 
complexities of this vast disorganized country, 2) the 
nature of the political struggle that has plagued it 
during its entire year of independence and 3) the 
tragic course of events leading up to the dubiously 
hopeful meeting of Congolese political leaders at 
Coquilhatville in April of this year. 

With its 900,000 square miles of real estate, the 
Congo is about equal in area to the United States east 
of the Mississippi. Like a huge funnel lying on its side, 
the country tapers off to the west where the Congo 
River pours into the Atlantic. Toward the east, the 


F« THE FIRST TIME since Independence Day, June 





Fr. KEARNEY, S.J., an associate editor of this Review, 
has been following the African scene. 
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Congo cuts a widening swath into the heart of Central 
Africa up to the borders of the Sudan, Tanganyika, 
Ruanda Urundi and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The country is hemmed in on the south by 
Portuguese Angola and, on the north, by the Republic 
of the Congo (the former French Congo) and the 
Central African Republic. 

When Belgium hastily cut its apron strings to this 
restive African ward on June 30 of last year, the new 
nation had a population of 13.5 million Africans and 
113,000 whites, the majority of whom were Belgians. 
Save for individual tribal loyalties, there was no com- 
mon tie binding African to African. And tribalism, as 
the Congo, Belgium and the world were soon to dis- 
cover, was hardly a solid foundation 6n which to 
construct a modern nation-state. The Congolese are 
divided into 
no less than 
70 major eth- 
nic groups, 
each of which 
is again fragmented into hundreds of oftentimes mu- 
tually hostile tribes and clans. Except for French there 
is no lingua franca. At least 400 dialects are spoken in 
the Congo. 

For administrative purposes Belgium had sought to 
reduce these divisions by carving up the Congo arti- 
ficially into six provincial areas—Katanga, Kasai, Leo- 
poldville, Oriental, Kivu and Equator. Of the six, 
Katanga and Kasai are the most vital to the economy 
of the Congo. Katanga is to the Congo what the Ruhr 
is to Germany and the Midlands to Britain. An area 
of mining and industrial development, it produces from 
40 to 60 per cent of the country’s revenue. Kasai, lying 
plumb in the center of the country, contains 90 per 
cent of the Congo’s diamond potential. 

Leopoldville, with its capital city of the same name, 
is the seat of the only legally constituted authority in 
today’s chaotic Congo. Along the eastern frontier lie 
Oriental (homeland of the controversial Patrice Lu- 
mumba) and Kivu provinces, areas which make up 
roughly one-half the territorial expanse of the Congo 
and which today are under the control of the pseudo- 
central government of the Communist-sympathizer 
Antoine Gizenga. 

It was only natural that this sprawling territory in 
the heart of Africa, with its numberless tribal and eth- 
nic groups, should find the road to national unity 
rocky, if not impassable. In the immediate years before 
independence, the imminent end of Belgian paternal- 
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ism had signaled the mushrooming of an unbelievable 
number of political parties reflecting both the territorial 
and tribal divisions of the Congo. 

There were Congolese, for example, who supported 
the Mouvement National Congolais of Patrice Lumum- 
ba; others who accepted the objectives of the MNC 
but who rejected the leadership of Lumumba. There 
were tribal parties; parties to “defend the rights of the 
peasants and other rural dwellers”; a Labor party and 
a Liberal party; parties to “protect the ancient cus- 
toms and traditions of the chiefs and their peoples”; 
interracial parties, such as the Rassemblement Con- 
golais in Katanga, formed to maintain the “higher 
ideals of European civilization.” 

Even to the Westerner, schooled in the ways of 
political democracy, this astonishing array of factions 
was bewildering. Moreover, the crazy- -quilt pattern of 
political affiliations changed with confusing speed. 
Political groupings renamed themselves, changed their 
objectives, made and broke alliances. Many lost their 
identity as they were swallowed up in broader associa- 
tions. New leaders constantly appeared on the scene. 
No Congolese, it seemed, was going to be deprived of 
a stake in the promised political kingdom. 

The insane factionalism, however, soon became 
polarized in a tug of war between the two nationalist 
ideologies which today dominate the African political 
scene. Perhaps for want of better names, they have 
been called Pan-African nationalism and tribal nation- 
alism. The one seeks to achieve national unity by 
transcending tribal divisions; the other insists on pre- 
serving the identity of the tribe. Pan-Africanism log- 
ically leads to strong central government and, some- 
what unrealistically in the present state of African 
political development, looks toward a future United 
States of Africa. Tribalism, on the other hand, leans 
toward a federal system. 

As the political struggle took shape in the Congo, 
the Abako party of Joseph Kasavubu, founded in 1956 
and rooted in the 800,000 Bakongo tribesmen of the 
Lower Congo, and the MNC of Patrice Lumumba, 
which, from its founding in 1958, rejected tribalism 
for a unifying Congolese nationalism, symbolized the 
opposite poles of political thought. Their “struggle,” 
writes Colin Legum in Congo Disaster, “is the crux of 
Congo politics; it divides those who wish for a strong 
unitary state from those wanting a federal system of 
largely autonomous provincial governments based pri- 
marily on tribal alliances.” 

Six months before independence, in January, 1960, 
the problem was presumably solved for the Congo. No 
less than 81 Congolese political leaders descended on 
Brussels for the Round Table Conference which was 
to decide the fate of the Congo. (This black invasion 
of their capital made most Belgians aware of the pré- 
sence Congolaise for the first time in their lives.) 
Among the leaders at the Round Table, the staunch 
federalists were: Joseph Kasavubu, later elected first 
President of the Congo; Albert Kalonji, President of 
Kasai province; and Moise Tshombe, his counterpart 
in Katanga. Patrice Lumumba, whose questionable pol- 


iticking was later to make him the first Prime Minister, 
Jean Bolikango, leader of the Parti Unité Africaine, 
and Justin Bomboko, who was to hold the post of 
Foreign Minister in the Lumumba cabinet, argued for 
strong central government. 

The centralists, under the leadership of the sharp, 
wary, silver-tongued Lumumba, had the inside track at 
Brussels. The resulting Loi Fondamentale of the Congo 
provided for a strong central government with a bi- 
cameral parliament on the Belgian model. 

It was not long after independence, however, that 
the political structure of the Congo, hastily devised at 
Brussels, collapsed with the roar heard round the 
world. What happened is perhaps beyond explanation. 


poorly paid, ay EP Congolese army, 

mutinied on July 8. In the anarchy that followed, 
Belgium saw 75 years of work in the Congo squandered. 
The Congolese almost had freedom snatched from their 
hands. The chaos and the fact that Prime Minister 
Lumumba sought and received Soviet support when 
his position became precarious led Moise Tshombe in 
Katanga and Albert Kalonji in Kasai to declare them- 
selves heads of autonomous states. The nation, just a 
few days from independence, stood on the brink of civil 
war as Prime Minister Lumumba, soon to be discredited 
by President Kasavubu’s government at Leopoldville, 
arrested and later assassinated, sought to whip Katanga 
and Kasai back into line. 

The power struggle between the Lumumbists and 
the central government of Leopoldville had begun. 
Rajeshwar Dayal has denied taking sides. It is a matter 
of record, however, that the UN stood idly by as 
Antoine Gizenga, the self-appointed successor of Pa- 
trice Lumumba, sought to expand his holdings in 
Oriental and Kivu provinces. When Moise Tshombe 
met force with force, it was he, not Gizenga, who felt 
the heavy hand of the UN. Moreover, during the 
heated UN sessions on the Congo crisis in New York, 
Mr. Dayal was never the butt of Valerian Zorin’s in- 
dignant sarcasm. The Soviet delegate reserved his 
tongue-lashing for Dag Hammarskjold, as though some 
distinction were to be made between official UN policy 
and the way that policy was being applied in the 
Congo. Was Mr. Dayal playing the Soviet game? Was 
he an unwitting dupe? Did he really believe that the 
Lumumbists held the key to the future of the Congo? 

Wherever the truth lies, relations between the UN 
and the legally constituted government of President 
Kasavubu were close to the breaking point when Con- 
golese political leaders met at Tananarive in March in 
a last-ditch effort to prevent the disintegration of the 
Congo. There, on the neutral ground of the Malagasy 
Republic, the leaders decided that centralism would 
not work and that a loose federation of states, bound 
together in an as yet vague, ill-defined way, was the 
best solution to their problem. At Tananarive the politi- 
cal pendulum swung full-arc away from the centralism 
agreed upon at Brussels a year previously. 


T BEGIN wiTH, the Force Publique, the illiterate, 
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Tananarive was unquestionably a personal triumph 
for Moise Tshombe. The meeting vindicated his feder- 
alist theory of government. Always odd man out among 
the rising generation of political leaders, he has never 
quite given up the idea of an aut:-aomous Katanga. 
Moreover, the conference was a rebuff to the UN, 
which had proved a particularly irritating thorn in the 
side of Mr. Tshombe. For the leaders decided that they 
would not comply with any further demands of the 
UN without prior consultation among themselves. 

The new harmony found at Tananarive was, how- 
ever, to prove illusory within a month. First, Mr. Dayal 
returned to New York on “temporary leave.” It has 
never been quite clear whether this was Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold’s way of easing the controversial 
UN representative out of the Congo. The fact is that 
he was never to return. It is also a fact that Mr. Dayal’s 
departure almost immediately paved the way for closer 
collaboration between the UN and Leopoldville. This 
was bad news for Mr. Tshombe. For President Kasa- 
vubu, reneging on his commitments at Tananarive, 
signed an agreement with the world organization giving 
the body the authority to rid the Congo of all foreign 
advisers not engaged by the Leopoldville government. 

Second, the decision in favor of loose confederation 
led to the sudden sprouting of an absurd number of 
aspiring, nonviable states, each with its multiplication 
of ministries. This dispersion of political energies clearly 
was not the intention of Congolese political leaders. 

The fireworks that greeted the second meeting of 
Congolese leaders at Coquilhatville in Equator prov- 
ince in late April were not therefore unexpected. Mr. 
Tshombe arrived crying betrayal. Immediately follow- 
ing his departure from Elizabethville, his Belgian ad- 
visers had been spirited out of Katanga and placed in 
detention in Leopoldville. Denouncing the agreement 
signed with the UN, he stormed out of the conference 
only to find himself under arrest. 

Arrest was not the only bitter pill Mr. Tshombe was 
forced to swallow. If Tananarive had marked the tri- 
umph of his federalist ideas, Coquilhatville was to 
prove a decided setback. For, as the price of his re- 
lease, the Katanga President had to agree to the draft- 
ing of a new constitution providing for a “United States 
of the Congo” to consist of a federation of some 20 
states under a strong central government. The proposed 
constitution would invest national executive power in 
a President of the federation, rather than in the “Coun- 
cil of States” agreed upon at Tananarive. The political 
pendulum had swung back and come to rest midway 
between centralism and federalism. 

Has the pendulum swung for the last time? The 
answer to this question depends on the sincerity of the 
three leaders who now hold the fate of the nation in 
their hands. By June 30-the first anniversary of Con- 
golese independence—President Kasavubu, rival “Pre- 
mier” Gizenga and President Tshombe had pledged 
themselves to unite the country behind a government 
of national unity. But, in a nation like the Congo, torn 
by political strife for the twelve months of a hectic 
year of freedom, how much are paper pledges worth? 
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Indeed, confidence that the Congo was at long last 
on the road to stability received a rude jolt on June 
29. Safely back in his own bailiwick, Mr. Tshombe 
began piping a different tune from the conciliatory air 
he had played on his release from detention. “We shall 
defend an independent Katanga at all costs,” he de- 
fiantly served notice on Leopoldville. 

The Congo thus has a “troika” problem all its own. 
There is no single leader capable of swinging the nation 
as a whole behind him. Except for his misguided 
extremism, Patrice Lumumba came nearest to pos- 
sessing the qualities of the born leader. As matters now 
stand, the future of the Congo rests with three men— 
Messrs. Kasavubu, Tshombe and Gizenga. Unless they 
can learn to pull in unison, it is unrealistic to imagine 
that the Congolese troika is out of the woods. 


OISE TSHOMBE has reason to be bitter. His arrest 
M at Coquilhatville was treacherous. He had an 

uncontestable right to safe-conduct to a meet- 
ing called to discuss the fate of his own province as 
well as the future of the Congo. The legality of his 
seizure, to all appearances sanctioned by the UN, is 
certainly open to question. Moreover, he has received 
precious little credit for recognizing the Communist 
threat in Oriental and Kivu provinces and for main- 
taining stability in Katanga at a time when the rest of 
the Congo was falling apart. 

The left-wing Antoine Gizenga presents stil] another 
problem. Carrying on the tradition of Patrice Lumum- 
ba, he represents the one-horse-open-sleigh type of 
government that proved such a dismal failure in the 
early days of independence. Firmly established in 
Oriental and Kivu provinces, he has the support of the 
Soviet bloc in his bid to speak for the entire country. 
Can he be brought to co-operate with an anti-Com- 
munist regime in Leopoldville? 

On balance Antoine Gizenga is a far more serious 
threat to a unified Congo than Moise Tshombe. True, 
Mr. Tshombe tends to vacillate. In pique he has even 
turned to the Soviet bloc for support. But, as even the 
Reds have recognized, he is more likely to shift the 
center of political gravity to the right. He is therefore 
a counterbalance to Antoine Gizenga. In any show- 
down with communism in the Congo, he will be an 
asset to the central government. 

For a few brief weeks in June, 1961, there were hope- 
ful signs of a growing political maturity in the Congo. 
At Coquilhatville Congolese political leaders took a 
hesitant step toward the creation of a government of 
national unity only to back away in fear and suspicion. 
A new government, formed on August 2 with over- 
whelming parliamentary approval, firmly established 
Joseph Kasavubu as Chief of State. Yet Messrs. Gizenga 
and Tshombe, who remain sulking in their provinces, 
have still to pledge their loyalty to the new regime. 

The Congo does not lack leaders. But it has yet to 
prove it can produce men who are willing to sacrifice 
their own self-interest to the common good. Without 
this quality there is no hope for a united Congo. 
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Lest They Know Not God 


J oseph A. Breig 


Hus FAR the American debate on religion and 

i education has been much too confused, narrow 

and partisan to generate the understanding 
which is needed if there is ever to be any kind of ration- 
al solution to our problems. 

Too many Catholics have unintentionally given the 
impression that their concern is only for Catholic 
schools. And too many Protestants and Jews have 
talked as if the public schools were all they cared 
about, and as if public school education cannot be 
made to give wider and deeper insights than it does. 

It seems to me that the discussion has been much 
too defensive on both sides, that we have not ex- 
pressed the great area of agreement existing among the 
large majority of the American people. 

We have neglected, too, the profound and basic 
principles involved. We have not really succeeded in 
saying what we are talking about. Indeed, I do not 
think we have fully decided what it is that we want; 
what would be best for our country and for the world, 
and for the future of religious thought as the indis- 
pensable reforming element in society and civilization. 

A greatly needed psychological foundation for a 
wiser and more productive approach was laid, how- 
ever, in statements by two distinguished spokesmen, 
one a Protestant, the other a Catholic. Speaking for 
the National Council of Churches in testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee on education, Dr. Gerald E. 
Knoff voiced this warm and generous view: 


Informed Protestants do not regard the church- 
controlled schools as a compromise with true 
Americanism, nor as a grudging concession to pe- 
culiarly intransigent religious people. 

All churches have the right—not just the priv- 
ilege—to maintain their own schools. . 

We do not regard the presence of these two im- 
portant but very different educational systems 
[public and church schools] with regret, wishing 
inwardly that one might shrink and disappear. . . . 

We wish them both well. Let me be quite ex- 
plicit and forthright. We wish the Roman Catholic 
parochial school system well, and hope it may play 
its role, under God, in serving acceptably both the 
nation and Jesus Christ. 


What Dr. Knoff said needed saying, and showed that 
the National Council of Churches, while opposed to 





Mr. Breic, assistant editor of the Cleveland Catholic 
Universe Bulletin, contributed The Word to AMERICA 
each week for almost two years (1948-1950). 
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any share in Federal aid for charch schools, is con- 
cerned, as spokesman for tens of millions of Protestants 
and members of Orthodox churches, for the future of 
education in religion as in other disciplines of the mind. 

The other statement came from a Catholic intel- 
lectual leader, Bishop John J. Wright of Pittsburgh, 
who told the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion that the debate on Federal school aid “is not a 
Catholic-Protestant fight and should not be allowed 
to become one.” 

He said the discussion is about educational policy, 
not about theology —and to make a theological debate 
out of it would “seriously damage America.” 

He emphasized that both Church and State have 
profited from the American separation tradition, and 
that no one wishes to reduce the safeguards of that 
separation. But to separate intellectual life from moral 
idealism, or religious values from the American civil 
heritage, is another matter. 

It would be disastrous for America, Bishop Wright 
said, “to be pressured into educational patterns which 
would discount the place of religious ideas in civic 
idealism.” 

This, it seems to me, is the real crux of the problem. 
It is the point on which the discussion should turn. 
Religious Americans find themselves disputing with 
one another, when in fact the danger both should be 
facing is that religious truths and insights might be 
exiled from education and life in this country. 

For Catholics, Jews and Protestants alike, I think, 
the difficulty in seeing the actual dilemma is due to 
the fact that we have not made the effort of imagina- 
tion needed to envision what religious illiteracy is and 
what would be its consequences. 

An incident will illustrate my meaning. Years ago 
I was asked by a mother of several young children 
this question: “Our religion does not require us to go 
to church every Sunday. But we live up to the com- 
mandments; my husband and I are prayerful and re- 
ligious people. Can’t we rear good children without 
taking them to church?” 

The answer was obvious and elementary. I remarked 
that she and her husband had been taught their reli- 
gion and the moral law in childhood. They had at- 
tended Sunday schools. “You are living according to 
principles and insights you were taught,” I told her. 

“But you are badly mistaken if you think your children 
will live by those insights and principles if they never 
learn them.” 

The next Sunday, she and her husband were in 
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church, and all their children were in Sunday school. 

What should concern every religious American today 
is the danger that millions of American youngsters may 
grow up in future generations unlettered in the reli- 
gious, moral and ethical principles which we were 
given. It is not easy for religiously informed and moti- 
vated people to imagine others coming along almost 
entirely ignorant of religion and its insights. But we 
should try to imagine it, because that is the basic prob- 
lem we face. 

We all face it. Catholics must be as concerned about 
the public schools as any one else. Half the nation’s 
Catholic children are in public schools; but that is only 
part of the matter. Catholics do not merely care about 
Catholic children. They care about all children—and 
so do Protestants and Jews. 


7 HE EFFORT of imagination of which I speak is not 


really difficult to make. It has not been made prin- 
cipally because there has been much confused 
talking, too much disputing over details, until the main 


issue has almost been lost sight of. Let us see whether 


that issue cannot be made to stand forth in bold relief. 

Perhaps we might put it this way: education devoid 
of religious insights is education which has no capacity 
for examining itself against changeless and vital stand- 
ards. It is education incapable of reforming society and 
of progressing toward a defined goal. 

Allow me to explain in rather elementary terms. Sup- 
pose that there is a question of cruelty to children and 
to animals. Suppose that we are discussing such cruelty, 
and whether something ought to be done about it, and 
if so what. 

The sociologist can tell us a great deal about the 
matter. He can report on the prevalence of cruelty, the 
attitudes of people toward it, the age brackets in which 
it most often is observed, the intensity of it, and so on. 
But the one thing the sociologist, as sociologist, cannot 
tell us is whether cruelty is wicked. 

If he attempts to tell us that, he is making a moral 
judgment, not a sociological judgment. 

Now almost everyone regards cruelty as wicked; that 
is something we all were taught in the course of our 
education. There is no school in this country which is 
not, in this respect religious—that is, a school which 
teaches some moral ideas. 

Cruelty is wrong, and all school children are taught 
that it is wrong. But that is a moral teaching. It is not 
arithmetic, or writing, or physics, or history. It is moral- 
ity. And we all feel a thrill of horror over the fact 
that there is on earth a philosophy which teaches that 
cruelty is right and good if used in the service of com- 
munism; just as nazism taught that it was right and 
good if used in the service of Hitler’s ambitions. 

We see instantly and easily that cruelty is all wrong 
because that is the way we were educated. But it is 
much less easy to know instantly whether reforms are 
needed, say, in the matter of wages and hours and 
working conditions; in the uses of capital; in what is or 
is not permissible in politics; at what point labor begins 
to be unfair to management; whether there should be 
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any such thing as capital punishment; whether prisons 
as we know them are as they ought to be; whether it is 
wrong for members of one race to want to live in dis- 
tricts entirely apart from those of members of another 
race; what methods may be used in protecting civiliza- 
tion from armed Marxist materialism, and so 9n. 

Ultimately, these are moral questions. For their right 
answering, they require moral principles that are ulti- 
mately rooted in man’s relation to God. 

The economist can give us shelves of books about 
economic problems and practices; but as economist he 
has no competence to decide whether current economic 
practices are right or wrong. If he is to use his education 
as an economist for the good of mankind, for its prog- 
ress into a better future, he must have some standard 
of mental measurement apart from economics. He must 
know something about morals if he is to use economics, 
rather than merely to be the creature of economics. 
Indeed, if he is to be a fully developed and mature 
human being, there must be something by which he 
evaluates economics and gives it its proper place in his 
life, his thought and his decisions. He needs moral 
principles that are grounded on man’s duties to God. 

That is why education without any religious tie, 
natural or supernatural, is seriously deficient education. 
Religion, broadly speaking, is the standard by which 
man can evaluate, rightly arrange, judge and integrate 
all the other branches of knowledge—along with his 
own life. 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews are so accustomed to 
using their religious insights, almost unconsciously, for 
these purposes that they can hardly imagine any one 
unable to do so. They make all kinds of decisions to do 
this or not to do that; to oppose this and support that; 
and they do so on the basis of principles that are ulti- 
mately religious. 

Now they are faced with a real danger that the pub- 
lic schools, progressively handcuffed by overliteralistic 
court decisions about “separation of Church and State,” 
may produce millions of pupils who have not been 





Religion in Education 


The spiritual alienation of its own greatest minds 
is the price that every civilization has to pay 
when it loses its religious foundations, and is 
contented with a purely material success. We are 
only just beginning to understand how inti- 
mately and profoundly the vitality of a society is 
bound up with its religion. It is the religious 
impulse which supplies the cohesive force which 
unifies a society and a culture. 

The great civilizations of the world do not 
produce the great religions as a kind of cultural 
by-product; in a very real sense, the great re- 
ligions are the foundations on which the great 
civilizations rest. 

Christopher Dawson, in Enquiries into 
Religion and Culture (Sheed & Ward). 
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given these indispensable religious compass-bearings. 

Through the application of age-old moral and re- 
ligious principles to politics, America confronted the 
world with a marvel of statesmanship in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, and proved 
that the principles not only are right, they are workable. 

America subsequently achieved an astounding blood- 
less revolution in the field of social justice—by extending 
the rule of moral principles into economic and in- 
dustrial areas. America currently is engaged in another 
tremendous step forward in race relations. But these 
great things would have been impossible without re- 
ligious insights. 

The political scientists did not tell us that all men are 
created equal and endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. Morality grounded on religion 
told us that. It is not the sociologist who can say with 
authority that workers must not be treated as mere 
“hands” and paid as little as possible; religion must do 
that, in the final analysis. 

The anthropologist, as anthropologist, is incapable of 
discussing interracial justice; “justice” is not his field. 
If he makes statements about justice, as we trust he 
does, he makes them not as an anthropologist but as a 
moralist who judges that all of man’s duties are finally 
duties to God. It is by religion that he judges the place 


of anthropology in the total scheme of things, and takes 
his stand as to what is right or wrong in the treatment 
of men by other men. 

Whatever their disagreements about this or that de- 
tail, Catholics, Protestants, Jews and indeed all men of 
good heart and good will, all men who care about the 
future of America and of civilization, ought to be able 
to agree about the importance of religious literacy for 
that future. Agreeing about that, they should be able, 
as reasonable persons, to begin talking about how to 
insure against religious illiteracy, without in any way 
infringing upon the rights and freedoms of conscience 
of any pupil or any parent. 

As Bishop Wright perceived, and as I think Dr. Knoft 
also perceives, a mistake has been made in allowing 
the education debate to begin to appear as some kind 
of quarrel between religious persons. That is not what 
it is all about, certainly not in its real and vital depths. 

What it is really all about is the preservation—or the 
gradual erosion—of the religious knowledge and reli- 
gious wisdom which underlie civilization and America. 


It boils down to this: nobody will ever make a ma-’ 


chine which can judge itself as inadequate and reform 
itself into what it ought to be; and now there is some 
danger that men will lose that capacity for evaluation 
and reform. If that is lost, all will be lost. 


a A 


Two Tokyos 


mer school sessions offered by Sophia University, 
the Catholic university of Japan conducted by 
the Jesuits, deplaned at Tokyo airport on July 7 in the 
midst of a record heat wave. On hand to greet them 
were Fr. Robert C. Dressman, the university’s public 
relations director, and one of the Sophia girl students 
who had been assigned to the summer school group as 
guides and interpreters. She presented our group with 
a welcoming bouquet. Later on the American students 
were to meet the other guides—five boys and five girls 
—and this is probably the best time to say a word about 
these remarkable young Japanese. Equipped with very 
capable English, they have been unfailing in their 
courtesy and indefatigable in energy as they shepherd 
the Americans about Tokyo and into the country for 
the planned weekend tours. I wish I could thank them 
all by name, for they have been a very incarnation of 
practical person-to-person diplomacy. 
On arrival at the University, the group was greeted 
by Fr. John Blewett, dean of the summer school ses- 


Teo 42 Americans enrolled for the sum- 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor of AMERICA, writes 
from Japan, where he is lecturing at the ‘summer ses- 
sion of Sophia University in Tokyo. 
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Harold C. Gardiner 


sions. He introduced the guides to us, and each of 
them made a little speech to tell us what they were 
majoring in and how glad they were to be able to make 
use of their English. Fr. Blewett then said a few words 
about the various courses offered: Modern History of 
the Far East; the Art History of Japan; Economics of 
the Underdeveloped Countries; Comparative Educa- 
tion; Comparative Government (Japan, China, Russia); 
Modernization: Its Meaning and Difficulties; Religions 
of Asia; Japanese Literature in Translation. For all 
these courses academic credits are offered, and the 
caliber of the lectures may be judged from the fact 
that lectures on Buddhism were given by Fr. Henri 
Dumoulin, of the Sophia faculty, who is a world au- 
thority and whose book on Zen is shortly to be pub- 
lished in the United States by Pantheon. 

But this short account of first impressions is not 
meant to be so much an account of the summer school 
as a brief reflection on the two Tokyos that are, in 
varying degrees, obvious to the newcomer. The first is 
blatant, noisy, hectic and somewhat unnerving. Emerg- 
ing after the war with two-thirds of its industrial ca- 
pacity in ruins, Japan is in a white-hot rush to build, 
build, modernize and westernize. Everywhere—even in 
the two country districts the summer school group has 
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thus far visited—are scaffolds, pile-drivers, swarming 
construction gangs, refrigerators (even in the remotest 
country stores) and literally everywhere the knobby 
branches of TV antennas (one set for every ninth 
home—with the country’s 70 stations covering 80 per 
cent of the population). In all this frantic rush, which 
has resulted in a gross national product increase of 54 
per cent over the pre-war period, and in a 17-per-cent 
GNP rise the last year alone, Japan (and especially 
Tokyo) is for all the world like the Dodge City of Matt 
Dillon and Chester: so many breath-taking enterprises 
are booming that many smaller items of progress are 
either overlooked or put aside for the time. Transporta- 
tion is horribly crowded; sanitation leaves much to be 
hoped for; housing is inadequate; and though industry 
is booming, with consequent gradual increase in fac- 
tory-workers’ wages, the national annual per capita 
income is $350. 

Japan is definitely, deafeningly—even blatantly—on 
the march, even if it has a long way to go. 

But there is another segment of Japanese society that 
is not going anywhere—if indeed it can be called a part 
of the nation’s social structure. It is made up of the 
so-called ragpickers, who are almost literally the un- 
touchables of Japan. Together with three young Jesuits 
who are in their philosophy studies (one American, 
one Spaniard and one Japanese), I paid a visit to 
Tokyo's “Christmas Village.” This is a section of Tokyo 
where some 30,000 of the poorest of the poor live in 
scattered pockets. Pushing or pulling their cumbersome 
carts, they leave their shacks for two and three days 
at a time to roam the streets of Tokyo collecting scrap 
paper. This they bale and sell to the “boss” who mar- 
kets it to various processing centers. It is estimated that 
a ragpicker may earn up to 30 yen a day (there are 
360 yen to the dollar); his diet is barley—rice is too 
expensive; he is born, lives and dies in this rut of un- 
speakable poverty; and Japanese society, for all prac- 
tical purposes, simply ignores his existence. Fr. Francis 
Xavier Meyer, the pastor of Christmas Village for the 
past six years, has but recently been able to open a 
little clinic, which was constructed at the expense of 
a Japanese insurance company, and is now in the 
process of building a small day nursery, where a tiny 
fraction (40 children to start with) of the Village's 
little ones will be given at least one nourishing meal a 
day. Until this year 50 per cent of the Village’s children 
could not go to school for the simple reason that they 
had no clothing; now, through contributions, Fr. Meyer 
is able to clothe them, and 90 per cent are attending 
classes. 

It's good to be able to report that a good part of 
Fr. Meyer’s support comes from Americans—not from 
those in the States, but from families at the various 
military and naval bases and housing centers. Some of 
the support proffered is of a kind that Fr. Meyer has 
to decline, despite the good intentions that prompt its 
offering—as when he had to refuse to let some of the 
undernourished children go to a Christmas party. He 
knew from experience that they would be plied with 
quantities of rich food that their shrunken little stom- 
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achs could not stand, and that the gobbled-up ice 
cream would result in retching that would make them 
even weaker. Instead, the offer was converted into a 
Christmas party at Christmas Village, where the chil- 
dren had the time of their bleak little lives in making 
rice balls—which they delighted to fashion for them- 
selves and which they could eat. 

Christmas Village’s thirty thousand ragpickers are 
duplicated in most of the big cities of Japan, and 
it is estimated that two million live at this incredibly 
poor level. One of the fears, of course, is that some day, 
somehow, these outcasts will find a leader and a voice 
—and then, what road would lie open to them but the 
road with the shining promises at the end that com- 
munism paints? 

But progress is being painfully, inchingly made by 
men like Fr. Meyer. Not only are some segments of 
Japanese society slowly awakening to a sense of social 
responsibility (witness the insurance company that 
built the clinic), but little teams of students—mainly, 
thus far, from Sophia University—are visiting the settle- 
ment not only to see what their parents would have 
averted their eyes from, but to serve these poorest of 
the poor with understanding and love. Christmas Vil- 
lage and its counterparts will be part of Japanese life 
for a long time to come, but at least their existence is 
being recognized. It is simply unbelievable that the 
non-Christian Japanese, who are so exquisite in cour- 
tesy and who, I am told, always think that Christianity 
is epitomized in St. Francis of Assisi, can continue 
to ignore the un- 
touchables once 
they have been 
brought, mainly by 
the agonizing ef- 
forts of the Catho- 
lic missionaries, to 
acknowledge that 
they are. 

These, then, are 
the two Tokyos the 
students at the 
summer school can 
see. Japan is no 
more the Ginza 
( Tokyo's avenue of 
swank stores, ho- 
tels and show 
places) than the 
United States is 
Park Avenue or 
Times Square. Nor is Christmas Village Japan, any 
more than back-of-the-yards Chicago is the United 
States. But in all the hurricane of activity that marks 
Japan’s postwar emergence, it would be fatal to over- 
look these pockets of misery and stagnation. If Sophia’s 
summer school for American students did no more than 
afford its members a chance to see these two Tokyos, 
it would be an experience in human solidarity hard to 
be matched by any summer school in the cultural cen- 
ters of Europe. 
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Modern Man on the Threshold 


MAN, GOD AND MAGIC 
By Ivar Lissner, Putnam. 344p. $5.95 


Eight thousand feet high in the Swiss 
Alps is Drachenloch cave. It is a lovely 
place with walls of glowing green 
lichen opening sheerly onto the Tamina- 
Calfeisen valley. 

But more noteworthy are its contents. 
The cave contains crude stone kists or 
chests, the earliest articles known to 
be manufactured by man, and evidences 
of burnt sacrifice, the earliest known 
religious ceremony. For Drachenloch 
cave was used by Neanderthal man 
some 80,000 years ago. 

Some 20, 000 years ago Cro-Magnon 
man still killed bears, not as a sacrifice 
to God, but as part of an elaborate bear 
cult. He also decorated his caves at 
Lascaux and Altamira with an art 
second to none. It is reported that so 
intolerable was the discovery of the 
Altamira paintings to the cultural evolu- 
tionists of the day that it was hinted that 
the paintings were pious frauds of 
Spanish priests who were anxious to 
prove that man is man no matter when 
he lived. And certainly the notion of a 
sophisticated art 20, 000 years ago, 
much less monotheism 80,000 or even 
300,000 years ago, is hard to fit into 
a scheme of a gradual cultural ascent 
from fetishism to monotheism. 

If paleolithic man believed in God, 
practiced a superb art and spoke a 
complex language (for as the great 
linguist Edward Sapir once observed, 
there is no such thing as a primitive 
language), it begins to look as if man 
were, to say the least, a threshold 
creature, one who appears suddenly in 
history endowed with the full roster of 
peculiarly human attributes. 

Dr. Lissner’s ideas were crystallized 
by a long sojourn with the Tungus in 
the desolate taiga country of Siberia. 
There he was struck by the resemblance 
of the bear cult of the Tungus (and 
other circumpolar peoples) to the 
rituals of prehistoric man. 

His thesis, similar to that of the 
Austrian school of Schmidt and Kop- 
pers, is that primitive man is mono- 
theistic. Polytheism, shamanism, magic 
and superstition come later, and latest 
of all, according to Lissner, comes mod- 
ern man, who is all but estranged from 
God by the jungle of technology. 
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Dr. Lissner’s thesis cannot be evalu- 
ated here. It is reputedly the subject 
ot much controversy in Germany, where 
it was first published. Suffice it to say 
that it is an enthralling work, well 
documented and illustrated. 

One serious demurrer: it strikes this 
reviewer that Dr. Lissner seriously and 
unnecessarily prejudices his case before 
his American colleagues by some reck- 
less and roundhouse swings at science 
in general. These ipse dixits seem gra- 
tuitous, not to say dismaying, and, 
coming early in the book as they do, are 
enough to put off a serious student from 
an otherwise admirable work. 

WALKER PERCY 


Her Eldest Daughter 


THE VOICES OF FRANCE 
By James M. Connolly. Macmillan. 231p. 
$5.50 


To the average U.S. Catholic, modern 
French Catholicism seems one long tale 
ot warnings and condemnations by bish- 
ops and Popes. This is an understand- 
able but unfortunate impression for, 
regardless of certain sensational epi- 
sodes, France deserves well of the 
Church. It is hard to conceive Catholic 
theology today without the originality, 
intuition, boldness and—last but not 
least—spirit of faith and genuine obe- 
dience of the French Catholic writer. 
In this survey of contemporary theol- 
ogy in France, the author, a priest of 
the New York Archdiocese, undertakes 
to render justice where justice is due. 
A librarian rather than a theological 
specialist, Fr. Connolly gives us essen- 
tially an introduction and guide to the 
writings and personalities of the French 
theological world. But the character- 
istic librarian’s lack of passion does not 
prevent him, at certain points, from 
passing severe and frank judgments on 
certain theories and trends. The result 
is a valuable vade mecum for serious 
students of modern religious thought, 
the more so as most of the authors 
cited have been translated into English. 
After sketching the historical and 
intellectual setting in which contem- 
porary theological work is conducted, 
Fr. Connolly reviews the trends in 
the sources of theology, namely, Scrip- 
ture, liturgy and patristics. In his treat- 


ment of the biblical movement, he 
accords generous space to the Domin- 
ican Pére Lagrange, whose positions he 
finds largely vindicated in the encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pius XII. 
(This section would have to be com- 
pleted, though not corrected, by men- 
tion of the recent Monitum of the Holy 
Office warning against certain exaggera- 
tions. ) 

The core of this survey, however, 
consists of the literary history of five 
writers well known in this country: 
Dondeyne, de Lubac, Congar, Teilhard 
de Chardin and Daniélou. All but the 
first-named have at one time or another 
been the object of concern in Rome 
to one degree or another. Yet they have 
contributed notably to the progress of 
theology as much by their learning as 
by their respect for the magisterium 
of the Church. Though obviously sym- 
pathetic to their goals and standards, 
Fr. Connolly performs a useful task 
in indicating the areas in which particu- 
lar reserve needs to be exercised. His 
remarks on Fr. Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din, who lies buried in the Jesuit ceme- 
tery at Poughkeepsie, are commendable 
for their balance. 

A final section deals more briefly with 
developments in the field of moral the- 
ology and Church history, along with 
such vexing issues as the priest-worker 
movement. This well-written, —fact- 
filled survey concludes with what must 
be described, despite some blunt and 
well-taken criticisms, as an apologia for 
French Catholicism and its theologians, 
whom the author believes to have been 
often libeled by ultraconservative schol- 
ars. This bibliographical key to contem- 
porary French theological thought de- 
serves a companion volume dealing 
with Germany. 

RosBert A. GRAHAM, S.J. 


Poems at Work 


COLLECTED POEMS 
By Robert Graves. Doubleday. 358p. $5.95 


Robert Graves writes in the Foreword of 
his new Collected Poems: “I have been 
fair to my younger, middle, and elder 
selves.” The reader who wishes to know 
these selves better can find the neces- 
sary data chronologically presented in 
this selection. He has, as well, the poems 
that “pass muster,” according to their 

maker. He will agree with Robert 
Graves that his poems have a “hand- 

made, individual craftsmanship quality,” 
and he will conclude, in addition, that 
the poems are disciplined, traditional 
in form, hard, monosyllabic in diction 
—and clear. 
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The reader will discover, too, Robert 
Graves’ preference for the classical ref- 
erence, the myths, frequently alluded to, 
recreated in terms of the poet’s own ex- 
perience of living; and he will admit 
that the poet has worked these into the 
Anglo-Irish tradition he works in and 
belongs to. In all this, the reader ought 
to have pleasure. That finer delight— 
that elevation through a poem beyond 
the limits of a poem, that altitudo of 
varying heights—will be a rarer expe- 
rience, since not all of Robert Graves’ 
poems work. The reader will often have 
the impression he is reading an ex- 
ercise—well-ordered by a craftsman in 
words, indeed—but still an exercise that 
fails to take him through the word-form 
barrier to an unforgettable pulse-quick- 
ening, a once-as-forever mind-heart- 
ening. 

Robert Graves is perhaps too gener- 
ous in his inclusiveness of his work. A 
number of talky, not very musical poems 
might have been left out to empha- 
size even more the beauty of his art 
which, in my judgment, is strongly 
shown in twenty of these poems—a 
good number for an art so difficult, 
a good number for any one poet. 

JouN FANDEL 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

By David Daiches. Ronald. 2 vols. 1137p. 
$12.50 


To paraphrase Sam Johnson on women 
preachers: You don't judge how well 
they do it; you’re simply amazed that 
they can do it at all. 

The first reaction to David Daiches’ 
latest work is simply one of amaze- 
ment. That one man should undertake 
a critical history of English literature 
from the first fragments of the Saxon 
Scops to the last works of D. H. Law- 
rence is no mean task in itself. But 
Daiches did not propose for himself the 
mere compilation of names, dates and 
works with a running commentary for 
transition purposes. He intended a truly 
critical history with incisive appraisal 
of significance at each stage, and he has 
fulfilled his intention with success. 

The acid test for such a work as this 
is to select a single author of whom one 
has a certain amount of knowledge in 
depth, and see what the historian has 
to say about him. Daiches comes 
through this test very well, whether he 
be talking about Lyly, George Lillo or 
James Joyce. One invariably has the 
feeling that Daiches knows the author 
and his work and has not simply copied 
out the pertinent textbook references. 
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St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Sce-AFkOTC 
University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTU 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
AS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University ...... LAS-C-D-FS-G- 
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JESUIT COLLEGES 


AND UNIVERSITIES 








Fairfield 


UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1942, chartered by 
the State of Connecticut in 1945, a 
new venture in the traditions of 
Jesuit education was begun with 
the first college classes in 1947 at 
Fairfield, Connecticut, on an ample 
campus of 200 acres, overlooking 
Long Island Sound. The College of 
Arts and Sciences offers curricula 
leading to a Bachelor degree in 
the Arts, Biology, Chemistry, Math- 
ematics and Physics, Business Ad- 
ministration and the Social Sciences. 
The College enjoys academic ac- 
‘ creditation. With a present regis- 
tration of 1,300, new student resi- 
dence halls and new classroom 
buildings now permit increased en- 
rollment. The present faculty of the 
College numbers some 70 Jesuit 
and lay professors. A program of 
extracurricular activities provides 
opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. A Graduate Department 
of Education and summer sessions 
are coeducational. Located 50 miles 
from New York City and conven- 
iently near to railroad facilities and 
modern highways, Fairfield Univer- 
sity enjoys the happy circumstance 
of a secluded site that is close to a 
major metropolis. 


FAIRFIELD 


CONNECTICUT 
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READ THIS 
MAGAZINE 
FOR THE 
NEXT 33 
WEEKS 
FOR ONLY 
$3.00 


MARIA Fateiteml 
ee 





This modern magazine contains reg- 
ular instruction on the teachings of 
the Church, a Catholic viewpoint 
of the news found in the daily 
newspapers and easy-to-read ar- 
ticles on difficult problems like: 
Why Catholics Leave The Church ® 
The Problem of Mixed Marriage ® 
Credit Buying and Family Finances 
@ Unwed Mothers ® Catholics in 
Israel 
This weekly magazine has: complete 
coverage of Catholic books, weekly 
comments on TV and motion pic- 
tures, excellent fiction, reports of 
national Catholic gatherings, timely 
interviews with people who make 
the news. Edited to make it your 
most valuable subscription. 

(-] Enter my subscription for . 

33 weeks @ $3 
[-] Send me a FREE sample copy 


AVE Me 





Notre 
Dame, 
Indiana 
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weEeenwtuy 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you have changed or are soon going 
to change your address, please send both 
your old address and your new address to 
our Business Office: America, 920 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. Please allow 
three weeks for processing the change. 

















got famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monree St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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The book is eminently readable and 
holds one’s attention throughout. It is 
equally valuable for the reader familiar 
with the field as it is for the beginning 
student. 

Tuomas M. CurRAN 


Gift of Passage, by Santha Rama Rau 
(Harper. 223p. $4.95). 

This partial autobiography of the 
well-known Indian author is a real de- 
light. It recounts her adventures in 
many parts of the world, including such 
out-of-the-way spots as a hostelry in 
Afghanistan. Wry and humorous com- 
ments on topics such as British colonial 
superciliousness, American missionary 
gaucherie and other manifestations of 
nationalism add a little political spice 
to her memories. But her prime and 
most moving interest is in people, and 
if she does not pay much attention to 
social problems, that blind spot may 
be forgiven in these gentle, good- 
natured and charming reflections. 


The Men Around Kennedy, by Judith 
Friedberg (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
254p. $3.95). 

Considerable value attaches to this 
“Who's Who” of the present administra- 
tion. Some of the biographical sketches 
are, to be sure, a little Horatio Algerish 
in tone, but the over-all impression is 
that the President has chosen wisely in 
appointing his advisers and representa- 
tives. To have “shaken Washington out 
of its lethargy” is not the least charac- 
teristic quality of the appointment of 
the “men around Kennedy.” 





Art Exhibit 


Some 5,200 years ago there lived and 
flourished in Mesopotamia the most 
self-advertised architect in history. His 
name was Gudea. He refused the title 
of king, but as patesi, or general boss, 
he ran the Sumerian realm with an iron 
hand. Deeply religious, as were the 
Sumerians, he left behind him thirty 


stone statues portraying his short, stocky 
figure, his firm lips, sharp eyes and pi- 
ously clasped hands. Gudea built with- 
out timber or stone, and overlaid his 
lavish gold and lapis lazuli upon dried 
mud. Today his name and person would 
be totally unknown had not recent ex- 
cavations revealed the vast artistic 
wealth of Sumer, the oldest civilization 
of mankind. 

Sumer, The Dawn of Art, by the 
distinguished Louvre curator, André 
Parrot, is a first volume in the monu- 
mental, 40-volume new “Arts of Man- 
kind” series (Golden Press, 337p., 600 
illustrations, 62 in color, mostly hither- 
to unpublished, 11” x 8%”, $20). 
André Malraux, France’s Minister of 
Culture, with his co-editor for the se- 
ries, George Salles, contributes an il- 
luminating preface. The mysterious, 
only half-explained art revealed by 
these excavations resembles, says M. 
Malraux, the emergence of a once- 
sunken archipelago. Sumerian art, he 
says, 


has a singular appeal to modern 
man, by reason of its rejection of 
illusionism, its schematization and 
its freedom, so well in keeping 
with the art trends of today. . . . 
These statues, written off as dumb 
or stammering when appraised in 
terms of nature—imitation or ideal- 
ization—speak to us with no un- 
certain voice now that they fore- 
gather with all the rediscovered 
works in the “Museum Without 
Walls” that our new world cul- 
ture has brought into being. 


When on May 19 of this year Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson greeted 
the Taj Mahal with India’s traditional 
clasped hands, I wonder if he realized 
how completely at home he would have 
been among all that multitude of hand- 
clasping, vigorously staring, smiling or 
frowning, hieratic figures of ancient 
Sumer. This will perhaps be the great- 
est “art book” of the year. Its magic 
pages clamor for recurrent, fascinated 
re-reading. 

Odd and stylized as it is, Ethiopian 
religious painting has a vivacious con- 
sistency that amply repays all the trou- 
ble incurred in collecting specimens 
from remote and almost entirely inac- 
cessible shrines and monasteries. Ethi- 
opia, by Abbé Jules Leroy, Otto A. 
Jaegers and Stephen Wright—all resi- 
dents of Ethiopia and experts on its 
history and culture—offers 32 full-page 
reproductions and seven black-and- 
white illustrations of illuminated Ethi- 
opian church manuscripts (N.Y. Graph- 
ic Society [Unesco World Art Series] 
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19” x 13”, $18). All of these date from 
around the end of the 14th and begin- 
ning of the 15th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. They are brilliantly colored, 
and show a fete treatment of the 
human figure and intricate ornamental 
designs that remind one of eighth-cen- 
tury Ireland’s Book of Kells or the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels. All are firsthand dis- 
coveries and an example of what a 
feundation can accomplish in the way 
of artistic research. 

Another volume in the Crown (pub- 
lisher) Art of the World Series is 
The Art of China, by Werner Speiser, 
director of the Museum of East Asian 





Reviewers 

WALKER PERCY, M.D., is author of 
the novel, The Moviegoer 
(Knopf, 1961), highly ac- 


claimed in reviews. 

Joun FanveEL’s poetry has ap- 
peared in many leading Amer- 
ican reviews. 

THomas M. Curran, s.J., teaches 
English literature to Jesuit stu-— 
dents at Shadowbrook, Lenox, 
Mass. 














Art in Cologne, who has spent a life- 
time in the study of Chinese art (237p., 
9%” x 7”, 60 hand-tipped plates in 
full color, with other _ illustrations, 
$5.95). Chinese art, covering more 
than three millennia of intensive pro- 
duction, has never been interrupted or 
lost its vitality, whether in painting, 
sculpture or ceramics, even down to 
the present day. So vast is its record 
that as yet its treasures are largely un- 
tapped. In line with the series of which 
this volume is a part, the author skill- 
fully distinguishes nine periods of Chi- 
nese history, each with its special re- 
percussion upon the art of the period, 
such as the Feudal Age, the Time of 
Withdrawal, etc. Even today, he says, 
“China would not be China if she did 
not use her greatest capital asset, the 
intelligence which she has cultivated for 
thousands of years, and if she did not 
recognize the claims of the spirit, what- 
soever the form of society inay be.” 
His tribute to the work of the Jesuit 
missionaries under the benign rule of 
the inquisitive Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
once more makes one think of the cos- 
mic disaster that could have been 
averted by common sense in Rome. 
Today, when American tourists are 
“discovering” Greece, Mount Athos, 
home of Christian monasteries for over 
1,000 years, is bound to attract atten- 
tion. Its galaxy of institutions houses 
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some 3,000 monks, though the number 
is decreasing and the future uncertain. 
Athos: The Mountain of Silence, by 
Philip Sherrard, intimately describes the 
island’s history, the austere “rhythm” of 
its ascetic regime, as well as its peace 
and surpassing natural beauty of woods, 
flower gardens, mountain rocks and 
seashore (Oxford U. Press., 110p., 11” 
x 8%”, $12.50). Splendid color photos 
- Paul de Marchie take one into the 
physical interior of the monasteries. The 
author’s. text leads to the fragrance of 
their age-old spiritual ideals. 

Another Oxford University Press 
monograph, also with superb color pho- 
tos, is Siena: The City of the Virgin, by 
Titus Burckhard (translated from the 
German, 126p., with many reproduc- 
tions of old drawings and documents, 
11%” x 8%”, $12.50). This is the history 
of a town: its commercial rivalry with 
Florence, its local events and festivals, 
its famous “Virgin,” St. Catherine of 
Siena, and its remarkable economical 
achievements. The City Council of 
Siena, back in 1337, ordered the paint- 
ing of two famous murals by Lorenzet- 
to, one on Good Government, the other 
on Bad Government. Both were elo- 
quently described in a sermon by the 
holy and social-minded St. Bernardino. 
Alas, the Black Plague followed shortly 
after. It’s a superb story, and the mono- 
graph, with its illustrations, is a “must” 
for American visitors to the Tuscan city 
that has departed so little from the plans 
ot its early Gothic architects. 

Joun LaFarGcE 
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TWO LOVES (MGM). My primary 
purpose in going to Europe was to 
attend the Berlin Film Festival, where, 
inexplicably and inexcusably, this flabby 
soap opera was the official United 
States entry. Before criticising the selec- 
tion of films, I should first acknowledge 
that 1) festival juries frequently award 
prizes to very strange entries, and 2) 
there may be some truth to the allega- 
tion that American films are frequently 
discriminated against. Neverthless, Two 
Loves—based on a serious novel, The 
Spinster, and featuring three interest- 
ing performers, Shirley MacLaine, 
Laurence Harvey and Jack Hawkins— 


| Stimulating 


Reading 


WORLD 
CATHOLICISM 
TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet 

: Translated by Edmond Bonin 

“. . a well-rounded picture of the 
eternal religion and its triumphs and 
trials in our time.”—The Denver REG- 
ISTER. 3.2 








SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
RECRUITING 


by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 

“... much more than a collection of 
anecdotes . . . [it is] required reading 
for vocation recruiters and for any 
who may still think that the idea of 
recruiting vocations is theologically 
unsound.”—AMERICA. $3.50 


NEW 
AND ETERNAL 
TESTAMENT 


by P. M. Laferriere 

The author stresses the need for a 
more active participation on the part 
of the laity in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Foreword by C. C. Martindale, 
SJ. $3.95 








ROME AND THE 
VERNACULAR 


by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. 


“ . . the best treatment of the subject 
in English and quite indispensable for 
anyone who would see the issues 
squarely.” —AMERICA. $3.25 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MYSTICAL 
BODY 


The Church, Grace, 
and the Sacraments 
by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 


“ . . an intelligent synthesis of the 
Church’s teaching on how Christ con- 
tinues to live in the Church and in her 
members.”—THE NEW WORLD (Chi- 


cago). $4.95 
Wherever good books are sold : 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the diocesan, religious, or 
missionary clergy. 

Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 

Write to Director of Admissions, 

HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 











Notices 


30 cents per word 
Payment with order 


























ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we’ll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 


ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N.Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS—free catalog of 
embroidered altar linens, laces. THOMAS 
YOUNG Inc., 42 White Street, New York 
ix, N. x. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. 


RELIGIOUS STATUES—handmade to your 
order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Road, Westport, Conn. 
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is just the kind of superficial, uncon- 
vincing, esthetically and morally bank- 
rupt work that has given Hollywood a 
bad name over the years. Predictably, 
it would be jumped on by foreign 
critics—and it was. [L of D: B] 


FANNY (Warner) was photographed 
in Marseilles in Technicolor by Jack 
Cardiff, one of the finest cameramen 
now operating. The city is so beautifully 
photographed in the film that one 
emerges strongly tempted to head for 
the nearest tourist agency. In the last 
analysis, however, this visual beauty 
may be a liability to the story. 

In any case, the story evolved into 
its present screen treatment through 
an odd and complicated metamorphosis 
which seemed unlikely to produce a 
unified work of art. It is based originally 
on Marcel Pagnol’s famous Marseilles 
trilogy from the golden age of French 
films. 

This down-to-earth, comic-dramatic 
chronicle of sin and its consequences, 
and human beings coming to terms with 
life in a peculiarly French way, was con- 
verted by brute force into an elaborate 
musical which received a very mixed 
press when it was presented on Broad- 
way several seasons ago. The new movie 
version was produced and directed by 
Joshua Logan, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the writing and staging of 
the Broadway show, and it is derived 
directly from the show’s book. It is 
not a musical, however; Harold Rome’s 
songs are only used in an orchestral 
arrangement as background music. 

Considering these unpromising later 
antecedents, it turns out to be a very 
presentable movie. It is a little too 
pretty and elaborate, a little more sen- 
timental, a little less acute in perception 
and less precise in execution than the 
original Pagnol. Nevertheless, it is skill- 
fully directed by Logan with a good 
deal more restraint than he is usually 
noted for. Also, it does create tremen- 
dous audience appeal by seeming to be 
about real people and real problems 
existing in a universe where moral 
values are recognized, even if not 
always lived up to. Moreover, the per- 
formers—Maurice Chevalier and Charles 
Boyer as the older generation, and 
Leslie Caron and Horst Buchholtz as 
the younger—are distinguished and 
extremely well cast. [L. of D: A-II] 


GOODBYE AGAIN (United Artists). 
Having missed this adaptation of Fran- 
coise Sagan’s Aimez-Vous Brahms? in 
New York, I went to see it in Paris, 


_ and I must say I quite enjoyed it. Judg- 


ing from the adverse reactions of many 
of my colleagues back in the States, I 
assume either that my critical faculties 
were temporarily inoperative or that it 
is the kind of film that cannot be suc- 
cessfully transferred out of its native 
habitat. It is a story of the perennial 
triangle—an aging but still glamorous 
Parisian career girl (Ingrid Bergman), 
her habitually unfaithful old lover (Yves 
Montand) and a callow but not unre- 
sourceful young millionaire (Anthony 
Perkins). Deliberately lacking a moral 
dimension, it seemed to me neverthe- 
less to be, within its small range, a 
precise and acutely observed social 
satire. Besides, it seemed such an accu- 
rate reflection of a certain segment of 
life in Paris (where it was filmed) that 
the English dialogue struck a ludicrous 
note. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALsH 





Luke describes the Apostles as “proph- 
ets and kings”; Matthew more precisely 
calls them “prophets and holy men.” 
Indeed they were kings, and great ones, 
because they knew how to rule and 
control the impulses of fallen nature 
rather than consent and yield to them 
(Venerable Bede, on the Gospel for 
the Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost). 


There is a case for the platitude. For one 
thing, most men derive a peculiar, if 
mild, pleasure from hearing again what 
they already know. Anyone who, in the 
line of duty, must frequent formal ban- 
quets and breakfasts soon begins to 
marvel as he sees audiences convulsed 
by the same jokes that have been told 
at all previous banquets and breakfasts. 
Aristotle detected this odd pleasure, of 
course, and identified it as anagnorisis 
(“recognition”). More important, how- 
ever, is the didactic function of the plati- 
tude. Children of all ages must be 
taught, and no one but a genius, who 
cannot be taught at all, can be taught 
without endless repetition. All mothers 
are masters—or, anyhow, mistresses-, 
of the platitude. 

Venerable Bede, the seventh-century 
English monk and writer who always 
wrote as he prayed, in Latin, treats 
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us to a resounding platitude as he notes 
that the Gospel refers to our Lord’s 
apostles as kings. One can almost see 
the good old monk chewing his pen for 
a moment as he bends over the text 
of St. Luke. Most of the Twelve were 
fishermen; all were ordinary working- 
men. Kings, now—how come? And then 
the kindly eye of Bede (no puns, 
please) brightens. A king, of course, is 
one who rules. But rules what? A coun- 
try? People? Not really. The true king 
is the man who rules himself. 

It could hardly have been a novel 
idea even when Bede set it down, and 
it could scarcely have been more com- 
fortable and comforting than it is today. 
What an easy thing it is to issue orders, 
mandates, directives, proclamations and 
precisions for everyone else! How pain- 
ful it is to impose a single imperative 
upon one’s self and then to abide with 
utmost strictness and absolute fidelity 
to that imperative! And here, for all 
the hooting world to see, stands the 
preacher’s peril, the doctor’s danger, 
the writer’s terrible risk. Any fool may 
play with words, but only a rare fool 
will tamper with an evident truth, 
though it be a truth about himself. 
And even in our Lord’s day the truth 
was so evident that it had frozen into 
a proverb, a saying which the Lord 
Himself dryly quoted: Physician, heal 
thyself. 

So every man is called upon by Christ 
and Christianity to be a king, as Christ’s 
closest followers have ever been kings, 
by ruling and governing himself. The 
prospect is always bleak, since the 
record of self-government, at any given 
moment, is apt to be at least spotty. 
And yet there is a failure that is far 
more awful than any past failure in self- 
mastery, and that is the failure to go 
right on striving and straining for self- 
mastery. There are certain rich luxuries 
which no Christian can ever afford. 
Chief among them is the pampering 
luxury of discouragement. 

Consentiendo succumbere were the 
words good old Bede actually wrote to 
describe the peril: by consenting, to 
succumb. Whether in Latin or English, 
those words deserve study, attention, 
respect. No matter how pitifully we all 
wail and whine, no matter how plau- 
sibly we explain to ourselves and others, 
and maybe even to God, that our lapses 
in self-rule are really most understand- 
able and not so really culpable and even 
rather to be expected, there lingers in 
the depths of the soul the dark and 
dismal certainty of consentiendo suc- 
cumbere—that it is only by his own 
consent that a Christian fails Christ. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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